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A Perspective on Delivering^ Bducaticaial Services to s 

: ; ; - • Social Populations — Black ai1d Ot±er MiiK>riti 

■ .'• . • * . .• ■ • .• • ' ' ■. •-' ■ , ^ _ , _ • . ■• _ _ - . ^ 

~ ; \ by Kanawha , Z. Chavis 

? ■ : "Special* populations, " as used in this paper., addresses ^those particu- 
lar seginents of rural^schoQl populations that are generally set apart -f ran 
the naihstream of cnilture ' by virtue of race, , ethnic origin or socio-eooncroic • 

class. i'-'-v'"^''. . ■' \ "'-■•r ■ ■ 

■ - V^^^ the assigmxi topic "A Perspective on Deliveriiig -Educa- 

- tional Services to Special Populations — Black . and Other;^ Miiiorities , !' at 
least three initial ccKromts are in order. ' First, I perceive myself as a 
minority inomber, as rural and as an educator. ^ Second, I purport m , 
serisus of opinions necessarily held h*y others \A)d have vjorked^ researched 
and written in this area. Jhird, my ccmrents, f^ aore borne 

cut of iTiy persOTial day-to-^y experiences in rural living: I \^ torn and ^- -^ 
reared in vixat was. then called "the country." i attended small, rural, - 
elementary schools in tHe South" and graduated irrcm a rural high , school in, 
the Southwest; I have taught- in a idiree-teadiejr rural sclxib 
as principal of rural schools; and J have been associated .directly with 
^v;^^ and e^qperimaital efforts to ijipro^ curriculm,; curriculum , 

material and teacher training for. rural-scl^ systems at the local, ^ 
state and regional levels^ Hence> : i will present a perspective — one 
• perspective^- ~ my perspeqtive. on delivering edii^tional services to special . 
rural pc^nalations. This approach, vfcLie perhaps liroited in a sense, is more, 
suited to itry abilities and ds^r to ny thinkiiig, more valuable' for ^^ti - 
occasion . tii^ cantprehensive and theoretical analysis would- ba. 



tJames Baldwin Ijq Ms int±^ to ^ Hobeft Cartpbell, , 

■ Stetes:;"-.- : ■ ^ ■/ ■- /■ ' ' ' 

' ^; : : c "It is the sc±iool thati^^ vivid; t^: i;:::^;;ild his • ; 
.; ^ : helpless iaiferiofit^j.- ' It. does thi^ by havirig r^r^J^fct. . v 

• : 'vtetever for- tte experience.^ Uhtil ti^ <Mld gets. 

- ; - to schbol, Ms circumstances r ' 
• ■ however ha^ in schcx:)l he discover 

.these'' circumstances ^^a^ 
/ wishes to ear anythii^ . • 

. V . There is a brutal efficiency in .the 

. nothing of tlie speed, with \4uch this .dabasCT*eiilt of black: 
ghetto youth is ac^onplished: such natters of efficxsricy cannot 
' . • be acccnplisbsd by people vdK) do ncit ^ 

: ; They can > however, blitid theniselves to/vflhat thev, are doing ; ' 
* : - - and to such an- jextent, indeed 't^ ; T 

. ' for this devastalioh SLre^j^^ of aiding/. 

the disadvantaged .. . ." ' , ^ ^ ^ ' o ; 

I rementoer v*en I was a student in a small rural- elementary school . 
in ifortix Carolina. ' b^ - teacher was perceived by li^th the principal and / 
parents as good' teacb^ because ^^^- B 

arid had a "class A" (teaching ceirtificate, sonet^^ in rural 

blafA snhoo].s at the time. ^In keeping with her training, she felt that all 
sctobl activities should- be educational in sane ^^ay. We generally started .: 

' school with our daily devotional period which included the Pledge of ./ 
Allegience to the Flag, the Lord' s Prayer, the Star .Spangled Banner, ' America 
and sane health song such as "This is the Way Vfe Brush Oiir Teeth." The\, ; 
interesting fact was. that most of us in her classrocm had no toothbnish, not 
tb mention tooti^ste. : Neither werie capb's, piret^^^ 
soap ■ ' V ^ /J/:".- 

1 concerned that we becone conscious of soiind nutrition^and*"'""^"^ 

^hMltftrCxin with bpiofful post^ers.cf baliu^ 

meals, including one ''for breakfast , lunch aiid'^ dinner . .This was somevtet 



stiange. to .t^ the.Jirst place becaiaife . we were faitdiiar with breakfast , 
diiiner and supper > Semmtics'notwithstandi^ liie contents, ctf th^ meals', 
pictured were jdifferent arid foreign frra oiir ejqpdriences at 

Not sensitive to this incc^sistency;". our tie^ * 
period she . encouraged students to vbltmteer to share their . * , 

"hrea]cfast story'V every rrortdhg following devotions. While there;. were a , 
few youngsters in the class - vSiose e^^ 

to . share hcxiestly a breakfast story that was consistent- with those ' ; v - 
inpressive posters, .most of us were forced by circumstances to embrcSider 
tte truth or rannain sil^t andl be^^^^M from duir more -^-t— 

privil^ed classmates. ;^ ■ . 

. Bein^-uriwilling to follow either of these courses,^ I chose '^to^ 
to persuade ity rpther-to prepare a breakfast that looked like the one in 
the poster . ' Admittedly there were a few minor- discrepancies , such\ as the v . . 
•peanut butter jar I had, to substitute for the milk glass/ the abseijce of a. . 
knife,: fork or napkin, leaving the spoon .to serve- as the sole eating utensil 
and the "tin" china plate But all things considered; I^had done a 
Remarkable job, including helping, itiy mother to marshall the necessary • ' 
ingredients to place on the table. ' " 

With itoney itiy brothers and I had garnered frcn/ "finding" hen eggs 
and picking cotton, we walked to the country • store to trade our eggs, and' : 
^.H^^ two oranges, "a small box com. jclakes, a loaf of* "light bread'! and , 
' i can of Carnation milk. We persuaded iny mother, to cook a piece of rib 
side meat, normally reserv3ed fc>r SunSay, breaJcfast, and to fry the eggs ^ 

• " "~ 
\ That noming in class, for the first time, I could hardly wait -for 

the Icaig devotional period (to end so tliat ! I could tell breakfast story^ . . 
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,;.M^., raised I eagerly stood up to recite; 

Kanavdia, teai.us ; : ^ 

;;tj^chE^ encx3uraged 1^ success in irty ur^recedented^ participation 

-"And half -an-orangeT" — ^ \ . -.r^. ' ■ ■ 

. r: /'Very^gobd/'/ ' ■ / . 



"I had seme cone^ flakes," 



"Cereal," she" corrected/ "very good," 
•4"And I had an' egg." 
"Very goodJ" . - ■ '■ 
"I had sane light bread. toast." 
-"Just toast. : Very good, - '-^r 



V, . "And I had scuie stric-o-lean, stric-o-fat. ■ v 

The last stateitmt, unlike the others, was immibled quickly, and I 



• sat dcwn abruptly, annibarrassed^^^ ny elevation of rib side rneat- to the 
•^L :Mgher..stalAiS' pf_stj:^^ :.; ~r. ., - . - -^-n— 



"What?" she asked ^ leayiag ine mc^^ v*iether she "did not 

understand 'wli^t I had mumbled or vdiether . I had said scfiething wrong. 



> : "Stric-o-lean, ; stric-o-f at, " I repeated moire clearly f ran my seat, ' 
. . _ "What?^V sh^ . . ^ > . 

- _ \ "Same side meat," ny biddy "Eat" volunteered in a loud voice jfraa 
■the seat beside me, ..-.J.:.-/.,,,- ■ 

Encouraged by his fijupport, : I stood up again and said, "seme hog ; 
meati;" and pointing, to the poster, "safe meat ^like dat on dat pitcher der." 



'lis 



J:^; . ; : - ^ enlightened/ "You inean pork/ ^ 

A^^^-/ a cx>iqple of basic teutibs ..^^ 
: :^^:y^aii;i^ overlooked hy edu6^^ . WDrkojig With^ special jx?^^ 

^ ' M that teacher ranked high in terras of educational training and cer- 

:• /appropriate to devel^^^ in her prpils, and har uaiderstanding 



of the subrcultures vAiich were;, represented by her students. . In retrpspect, 
; 'X-realize had beccroe so steepai in. m values and^ 

. voc^^ recognized only two /words; "pork" and "bacon, "; for. the 



^ieceTof iiBat^^^^^ tM £»st^ While slfe iritix^ 

vjoirds to ny vbcabulaiy, she siimktaiieous]y re^ f act , C : :. 

that I had cone, to her claissrocm ali^a^^ three vbrt^ in iry , vocabc^^ 

for .the saiie thing — "hog neat /V "side 'neat'; .^^ 

/ APPLiqffiiLE LTTERZmJRE ; ; ' v * ' 

Based on ity noiest review of . the ^ 1^ 
the gap that exists in. research and prof essional litei:atur^^ .ry 

•^ relat^ to the svibject of ru^ public education, as scandaloiis/ nqt to ' : 
mantioh the dearth q-F ififorinatioh on educational needs' and resojirces^ for : . : : 
special rural populations. . Cle^ there is rauch^ lit^ature,^ ; .'^ 

r available -on -educational^ t^ ■ Likewise; pi^^ 

has been written ab^t the educational needs of special- popialations' in . ^ ■■'-^^.y.'-^y-.. 

.. .urban - settings!; However, generializations or , appllcaiion of this literature; 
gpd; res^r^ to special nlral populations without r scroci soimd^^^^b^^^ in -direct 
;e3q)ezdence can be.msleading,. if not tiiotally irreley!^ > :;e 



I among those educators, iniicf^ aiid -scholars vftio 

Have contributed to^ and literature j^c h oin ay be .partictiLarly . 

applicable to education and jschooling of special rural pcpulatior^ Ed 
Weaver,! /les. Gaitpbell Lee Montgarnery, 'Ke^^ 

Preston -Wilcox,. . arid Nbnta Jean Anderscai,,^;a^ 

Pri^e, ;,C^1^ Mario 
Fantimi and Gerald Weinsteijn. : /" 

.V The; first named grouping of black educators and . sdbolars address. ■ 
the iinique educational needs* of blacks as a specif pc^)iulation fram^>t^ 
viewvOf ..the- edu - teacMiig and envirSfiment, 

special needs ot students and prqpqsed major ccansiderations ill addressing 
these needs. Their viewpoints, vrtiile addressing deiivi^ 
services to > single special population, are of valiie the . 

needs of special rural pqpulaticais geii^^ ^ j : : . 

Illich and FriereJ speaking, to the education of the poor^ arid 
.: disenfranchised; advocate creating a new learning environment vtere the X 
learner ^establishes relationships vd.th the teacher and the educational 
system as, a whole such that the . schro^^ . ) 

teaching: and learning. They maintain that a teacher dominated system of 
education robs .the learner of ^ self ^respect i~ ffieir "approaches , '• \toLle : , 



-&fvelop^-f rail different- p are. both based tpon a concern for 



recognizing the digiiity and worth of the individual. ^L- ; __Jl.- .~ 

: Rogers and MaiS^low and other psychologists arid psychotherapists, " 
'writing f rem what is now recognized as the* humanistic school of thought, . 
support the ^notion that the teacher ia responsible for encouraging and 
niarturing the learner's cap^ for self -fulfillinent, self-esteem, ^^a^ 
self rdirectionl'f The the teacher's attiti3e"i3 sigiaificant 



/:.and v)0^^^^^ the itastiery/of sJd-lls and focusing on* 

. • ; Oh:to 6l±er 'hand/ Br^ -as behayipriste cont^^ 



.:.\. 



tjiat teacQiin -learning for th^^st jparl; slto^ subscriie - to 
■ that ic^ bei^'clearly stated.' and ineasxared in t errrfe. of behavior , ^ Ihey seem to 

piara less , value on th^ concept of non-istructurtsd cuixic^ 

learning environoients than do^the huraaiiists. ; :' y-- -- - '-;:r'- -- y ./\ 
" In spite of questions of oonpatibild^ of these twD scJhcpls of * : 

-thought, they both seem-to have relieyance-to delaveiy bf educational ' i. 
- services to special rural populations^. Fantini anS. Vfeiiistein in tfeir v; . 
. . book,*" Qhe Disadvantaged; .C^^ Education, seem.to ponbine essential 

elements f ran both schools of* thought in a balance which suggests the 
: value' of cotibiiiing the two approaches for effectively addressing the 
. educational needs of special populaticxis. 



"SPECIAL POPULATIONS" - ' . 

, _ , . ■■ - .... ..... '•' ' 

"Special populations" as used in this paper,,addresses those seg- 
vinente of r^ populations that .are generally set apari: from the ■■■ 

ma&stream culture by virtue of race, ^jethnic origin or socio-ebonanic statais. r 
^^^ T^^ are^talking about bi"^jdcs, Hispanics, nati^^^^ poor vdiites,'^ ^ -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

:, aiid other irii^ groups. Within these populations there^are additional ' . : ^; • 
'. •subgroi4>s; Q of the physically or mentally handic^ped 

groups xec^iire^ attention vMch this paper adkncwledges but. makeis . v 

.no attienpt to ' address due to limitaticpns of time and . space. 



; -^^^ increasingly- ijtportant ackniwledge/tte 

pjxiblems f a^^ areas as their txeiid to in population oojr^ 

dji "Ote-^ all of the;se\feriteen;^^^^^^ 

states \diich:havi| :5Mf ted f rem to substantial in- ; 

^ migration 'sincfe>ii^ 1970, census have* been rural . / Eighteen twenty - : /; V '^ 

itosj: rapidly grcwdiig states are rural, vMrle lorbsh areas, are for t^ 

-.■ . ^ • . ; •• ■ . • - ■ ,■ . . ,,..,.»;■ .. ' 

. . > . ■ , ^ - • .. . . •4.- >..-.• '-^ 

; part exE)eriencijng ijncreasi^ out-^nu.gfratioh. , - ^ L.;. . /-^ ^ . - - ^ 

; pluriibiiig, overcrbw^ ^ . 

living condii^ns, poor health, inadequate incomes, and lack of transporita- 
tiohVf abilities are^^evetyday facts of life for ^: the inajority of 'individuals \. 
oenprising tliese . special .pcpulati Their ineans of livelihood is % ' 
generally LiitiLted to migrant or seasonal f am wrk, unskilled farm or day — • 
labor, 'sharecropping, seasonalfcindustxial.vrark or low paying^^ ^1 in 
l\jrabering or other indiAstries specific- to given geogr^hic locations. . . 

: ■ ' Th6 social and econcmic problems that>plague. the^ special pcpuia-r. 
tions give rise to serious inpediments to effecta.vejbeac^^ iearliing'^^; .. r^ 

; in and of themselves. They are fuirther coipounded, . however, by -problems of ; 
rflralness v*uch can also serve to detract fron effective 'teaching and leia^ 

The question ot delivering educational services to these special , . . 
• rural populations must be addressed in the context of the rural setting, • .. ; 
with the jLDi^ basic human and cultural: identities imast : • . 

" be recognized by policy makers and educatdrs;-aldJcjS~if tt^^ educatibraiL; ^^ • 

^ needs are to be effectively met. There is an obvious need for ediocators ^ 

'. to recognize and devise morfe effective teaching, and Ji^aming strategies . 

• vvMch take^^^^ account ^e combined effects, both posi1u.ve and negative 
of : these .three' factors r^ruralness, human identity, and culture. . . j 



.~^.'l-^h-:^-.. i am roniiKied of a fourth grade \^ e3q>etienced his . 

first pair of lie^" shoes , Qrdi narily aggressive and hps tile , one iprtiirigv 
; this^ boy /aa±ived at ^. school on his best behavior ^-volmteerirw:^^ • 
. up^te sitting attentive]^ ih 'class,. . 

.■ .' •••» • . . \ »• :■ r . ... .' . , : • r . . - *,*••.'.■•. 

: ^i5d othscvase tryiiig to c^ttract lihe teadterf^ a positive 7 

* fashion. ^ Hcwever, the entire "itbrning passed ^^Lthout the teacher taking 
note of him ot^more .iitfwrtahtly/^^^ the' mid-^roming/ ' ^ 



recess the- class was instructed to line .up to go to the pl^ground- 'The . 

Student cotplied" eagerly in hc^^es that: at least one of the other 
\ '■ teachers might nptice his new shoes. However, just as 'the class lined tp, 
* it began, to shower to their : 

siaa-^., Frustrated^^^b^^ fate^ the lad turned st^^eily, and witto 

■ j)ixvocation, let'loose?bn the kid behind him, busting him in the mouth. ^ 

yihen the hprrifled,:aiKi infuriated teacher, reinforcing the behavior she ; 5^ 

expected of this student, shoved ham against the .wall and demanded an 

explanation," he replied belligerently, '"He steE^)ed on my new shoes! " 

This' sto and 
• cultural identity of students: oChildren yjho are meambers of special pcpula- 

tions of ten have an even greater need for recognition, acceptance,^ and 



develcptent of self-estean. Things of tCTi taken for g^^nted by the majority 

of .teachers and 'students, my te. of unrealized iitportance to individual . ' 

students ;^ ' " * ; " 

; ■ . The aspects of' cuilture must be^^ a not only in terms of . ' 

: sqciorecononric fciilt the above story., illustrates, but also in t^r^ 

• of racial . and^ethnic culture. Too oiften te^fehers , curriculum planners and ' 
: textbook publishers ignore i±e observation' of Gwyn Jone^4^ "the f act-. ' 



./ . -- ^ia^ every American has been beautiful i it is ; 

K-;; just.t^ . • 

■■ ' ^- ^ . ■ -/: .' .'."•/• .'•■ •' .. " ' ' c ' . ^ ^ '■ ■ 

;; f ::> Northern' Eu^ Rather^they • 

. '^.\ ■..-;/ ' ^ - ""^ •, ' 

,^^:E^ st^eotypes, .thus rdbbing their r ^ i: 

. ;iniriority;^^ "^sense cf' positive cuXtiiral avraareness • - ^' 

:-;apa: (iepsn^^ rnoribers, of: the itajority ;s^^ of the c^jportWty:, 

td^ broaden their understandingCaiidoawcuie^ culture in 

[..^.- :they^live. ■ ' ' .• « . 



•I 



. . . In a .general sense, the oorpose.' of education inclixJes;, the 
of basic skills'^ the infenectlial devel 

effectxve citizenship participation .skills, apd the enhancement of irxiividt^ 



■A. 



ceding abi]j:ties. to participate in society at larger .There are any 'nv^^ 
V ^of constraints operating in . our current educational system that ; serve to ^. 
* retard the achievement o£ this ' purpose / vtether we are speafcmg of rural or\ : ^ 

'*'iirbah, najority;or^ m On the vdiole, they might be classified as: A A 

' ' ^ * . * ^ ' . ^ ^' . y \ : I ^ * A 

falling into one of four major categories; lack of joonsensus. among edxicatdrs - 

regar<^g basic questions of ediJcaliQoal theory p^^ , 

'"• ^'^ .* ^- 'A- ': A.""'-. . . \\ . ' 

. -;:School organizatipn; teaching and learning st^rategies/ and other such • ^^^^^ 

issues : as decentralization vs . consolidation; . f inancia^l oohstf^ t nts as - . 

. ^jjiiipQsed-^^ the tax-siopported financing of public educatiofi^- political . a. -: 



7. 

V. 



constraints as , reflected in questions-pf local jurisdiction -a^ 
• tions for xktional educate and :t±ie establishment^ of na1u.onr?i 

. ^standarfis; :and legislative eonstraints as rei^l^teS 

, cmd other human rights a issues. It is. b^^^^.tte -scope of this paper:.'to- :^^a^ 



W :Ofj delivering - e^ s^iyices to .special ^rural populations. Rather it 

v^^^^^^^^ issues that relate specif ically , to the iirprovement of 

to these populations, within' the -existing . 
• ; siaructinre of our c^ - W ' ; > 

•^-^^ ' .^^ TO SPECIftL HJI^ POETOJ^ 

c It past trends regarding these special populations continue into the 

•-- \ ' - 1 '■• ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

future there will be a fast- goxwing population of young people unequx^^ed to 
te in the deve].qping rural cdmrauriities in which they live, not to 
: itention. sociely as . a v4iol& ' Oliere is much e\7idence; to^^s , 
y contentioH .that" the present educaticm system has failed these populations. 
This. evidence^ is reflected, .among other things, an higher school dropout: 
/ rates, and: lower test scores which- purport ;to ineasure corrpetency in' the . 
:^ basic skil^^ of reading,- writing and arithmetic. . . A- g^eral dissatisfaction . 
can be expressed with the state of bur kncwledge about the life-styles and . 
aspirations^ of special : populations and hey to accatrtodate th€2^^^^ 
r\_scl¥50l.systeaon:!^"", -l-' .V;:..' ; •.' ' • ' ^ - v 



■• Double, Jeopardy • . v 

* • SpeciaLpopijQatiohs-resid are und^ "dquble . 



" jeopardy" by virtue;, of their ruralness and racd. Rurai school systems" 
•v ^are themselves the victims of bias that too often marii±este itself ih limited 
. avadlabil^^^?'of funds, " limited highly skilled peoinanent acin^ 
- teachers ^ and limited adequate pl^sical facilities . Within' the system, - - .~y 
■ educators, admini's^ students thoriselyes often ha^^ 
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atiidLtuaes'r^ of the-rural environmsnt. ~ aaicy. are 1±e victiins , 

ofpa "rural inferiori^^^ ; s 

• > 1^^-^^ or racist^at±itxdes regar^^ V 

■poEnilaticsns is^^ The effect of negatlW attitudes cn _^ ^^^^^^ ;^ 

• learriing-is v^ll dooimented^ a v?ell developed.-sen^^ 

*of self-rWDrth. There is growing recognition md ac^ ^anoaig educators v 

that attit\:des of self ^-concept,, sense of enviroranental control and students'. ^ 
interest ill school shew st3X>ng relationships to achieveinent. ; Yet, all of 
these essential attitudes are critically undermined by a sdhool system .that ' 
tolerates/ inuc^ perpetuates) damaging prejudices: among its 

administrators, faculty or Student body. . ^^^^ r . - . :- 

v: Barbara "Love, in her article, "Desegregation in School: B^vipr: , 
Patterns That Get in the Way," "has^ identified -a . nur^^ 
^vof educators which, detract from effective teaching arfl learning of miiiority 
\pcpulations a^ in ny- c^ini^^^^ s^ial 

/ rureii^iwpulatians. These include holding low expectations for ^^^t^ 
' performance of minority children, iisiijg inappropriate ijistructio^ materials, 
^-poor interpersonal relationships between teacher and students , . failing to. 
j value the cont^ miiiority children^^groi^ 

classrocxn ori the b^^ factors iirirelat^ to tl^^ \ 
COTui^eling. practices^ biased instructional practices, failure^tb relate :to^ 
'students as individuals,' bias in administration of discipline, and lack, of 



honest interaction with students. 



^ Ifenneth Clark, in roeaking bf ^disadvantaged urban students, clLso 
siJjjports the iirportance of "holding liigh e^qpectations for minority students • 
and treating them acco£dingly vten he states, "the evidence so far strongly / 



suqgests ;tha these children vd.ll leani if they are taught and they vzill : . 
.not learn i£ :ti ^roached as if they cannot learn* "- : ; • . ' 

^>■^;■■:."■?■"■■'■•■■'^ ■• : ■ ■ . - - ; ■ ■■• ■• ■■ .-,-.••■„ , ..•--■v-;- 

{••V;^^'-.»";-^,v-- • V# ■ . . ' . • •• _ / ' 

.■^'-•■•■^v, .* .vV.;--;^:- ■ v. V ,- ■ . . , , . ■ - ■ ' ■■/ ^ ■ •' ' , 

Setting 

setting of fers both strength a^ effective. 

delivei^bf e^ services ; It represents a natural learning 

. environment rich in teaching resources but often. overlooked* Unfortunately^.. 

present curriculxjm and jcurricul"um materials for rural schools are doninated:. , 

by the urban influence and not only fail to build ^ijpcn this learning ; . 
. environment/. ]!wt^s^^ worth in the eyes of rural educators • 

and; Students alike* The relative' physical- isolation and inpoverished 
« cultural ; re^ and social resources of rural areas are "deficits" , 

■ - . v. ' ■ ■■ ■■ . ■ ..■ . ■ . .V, ■ ■ 

'■ ■ •, ■ ' ■■ . ■ p ■ / • • ■ * 

that; have /their positive as^^ What seeans critical here is to "accentuate 
the positive," in the vgords of an old song, and the significance of . the . 
negaiJA;e canr be initigated. . • ^ - ■ •^'■''^^ ' ' 

In analyzing the rural setting; we find much that would enhance the . 
educaticffial de^lopnent of rural special populations. Over tte 
years rural cxnrtunities" have e35)erienced- a period, of accelerated 'growth as " 
it relates to technology that could be utilized as teaching and learning , : 
reisotiroes. For exanple, equipnent dealers could be utilized as teaching 
and learning resources ""'to assist t^c±ers-in innpa^^ basic princi- . 
pies of irechanics, ptrysics, etc. ,.-by e3|)laimng 1^ f arm ^equipnent . ' 
; and vtet p2X>bl€ms reiain t^ ' 

Isolyed. . ■ ' ' " ' , ■ ' ' V ■ : ' ••■ 

■ V ; : ^ Isolation by ^^^^ fran;museuiT^ , so^iisti 

otlier .cultural res^ is often perceived as a disadvantage in rural ' . 



. ar^as; the natural envirorbent is. ignored as a "'living laboratory" 

to be 'u^ seams to be placed on instructing;. 

' or eSq» experiences, such-as fdeld: trips to 

■ <kst^ disregarding .their need to ^be able to vmderstand_.> 

; iKa utilize^ irechanisms of ccrammity serv^ xnstitu- 

• tibns/vihich provide them. Yet the relationship of the- real, - everyday ^^^^ 

- e3q)eriehces of students to . the curriculum and its presentation is the very 
Tf actor that' cah^r^ teaching and learning effective for! 

Qne^ of the/Startling observations I itade v*iile administering an 
innovative and experiinental statewide pro North Carolina vras the^ 

lack Of such relationships in the classixm in vjhat was perceived as a 
"nodel" program. I recall, the difficulty I had in one, pre-school program 
^1 observed, in p^suading the- teachsrs that the play environnent t^ had ; 
created for the students, while "cute.," was not only uhreilated to the r 

. ■/ . . • \ . ■ • -r- " ' ' " • - 4 • ■■' 

•/.- ■ . ... - ■ ■ ■> . ■ , ■ ■ " , . . • V-' ■ *" ., ' ■ '.-^ ^ . , "-^ 

//life experiences of their students, but that it was actually damaging" to ; 
V their' self-concept and" sense 'of .self-esteem, -Specifically, this, school • 
was located in a lumbering and agricultural coranpiity; vAiere most of the ' 

* Students came from low income families cand lived..in homes that lacked 
irodem faciliti^^s. Yet the play area was equipped with^ toy stoves, sinks, 
;and dishwashers; the ''dress-xsp. box" was ■ filled with evening gc?wris , top 

. hats and tails," and: b^^ and the tpy- shelf' was: filled yath fancy 

: cars, bu^s and airplanes, There;was k ca^icuous absence of trucks, 
/ tractors," co^i^xalls, hard hats, wDrk shoes, dishpans, washtubs' and' other 
paraphernalia that- \?oald make the child f^r that his way of life was in." 

i-: any way : "normal" or acceptable • 



p s d the classroom with schbol inal^lals,:^r do without. 

; ^ be discussed woiild be those' spoi^sored^ ^the^ 



"J 



\ ' ^ ' ' . student behavior -ijn the classroon and th^^ way in which holidays were » ' • /; 
observed'' in -^the; W judganent, . clearly related. .^ Admittedly^ ^ 

■ instituted v*uch may have addressed the bdla^aor of 



i; :^ students iji the; school, but fights and other ijchool di^^ problems, . 
^ v:ijicluding^theft, were-reduc^ 50% in the first ^year and o\^t 90?: in the'' 

; second year of the new holiday policy. Mthough irmcceiitly instituted in ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the name of "educ^ation," these practices in many- instances ,had^^ 
"" '^ students aik^ to go to great extremes in an attenpt to either ..AA'::^i:j:t 

; corply with the -"norm" or cotpensate for .their inability to conply with , ' ^; . : 
hostile or. other inappropriate benaviot. - - r-^ ■ • > - \ . 

: ■ - : Vblunes have" already been written about tiie "disadvaxxtaged chxM^V- 
• : imd Atte' -''oilturally^ deprived" or "culturally disadvantaged> " - ■ Ttese ei^rf^^ 
^ , for- blacks, or ^ other racial, ethnic^ or socio-economic class minori^d-es . convey --ir/,^ 

in sane' way that the .child is 3ana9hc^ r.^:' 
\ ' * ibJi:x)ught:,i?),5.to acceptable^stan^ have^beai 

initiated, with varying degrees of success>;^.to iitprove the^ : ^ 

populations, ".ranging frcm^team teaching to mainstreaming, 
• '.frcm "Headsiart" to "Upward, Bo^md. " fet we Itear: repeatedly , that these pro- 
„ grams do not^ \^ Why not?- ^ 7 * 

— StrengthsV and 'Deficits . ^ - - * • . .^ - 

> A notion vMch* I have developed regarding categories of ^students whicQi - .^^ 

' • . makes sense to me and addresses this questionHls that of stx:idQit orientotion, " v^/' 
.^.-v■,..■^■■■.* . ■ ■ . • ■ \ ■.'■).■ . vi-v; 

, as determined by the student' s personcil experi^ices. Youngsters, in my ' . ; 



brierited^S^n^ oriented, for i iraintain^' that^^^a^ pupi^i^ are ■ 

• ieSmng' oriented but that tHeir orientation may not be ccn4>atible witti; ^ ■ • 
?leariiijiig^V iji^ school setting. SOPs are grocroed -iji the, hone ; • 

;;tb* value the same iiiings^ tliat are valued in 'tlk school setting;. -They kno^^ f; 
otheir numbers/ alphabet/ ^ TO etc. ; ! In short, thley are a / 

V teacher ?s delight. ^ NSOPs are rewarded iji the^ . . 

behavior; t^t contributes to the family welfare, but they are^not-as^ 
i^ns^^ demands that will be placed \;pon them in 

environment; They accept . authority and (generally f ollcw. the instructions 
'of the teacher but thejy lack an appreciation f or.-abstract learning; They ' 
; ate of ten perceived and i labeled J^r^ a? slew learners or: retarded, not 

because the facts support "this but. because the teacher judges them against; a 
foreign, criteria. ASOPs are generally from: f ^lies -vtere: parents themselv^^^ 
have experienced tl\e schSol as?a hostile at^nospheire, .and school is , used as a 
tlireatvto enforce cotpliance or acceptable; behavior .at home.. Such children; 
cife generally perceived as behavior problems 'in the classroom and may even 

be tagged as mentally or emotionally disturbed. ; . : 

' . ^ " , • " ^ . ■'^ . - • ' 

V - ^ While ti^ classes » 



• or racial or ethnic groups,- it seem^^' reasonable to conclude that special 
rural populations more frequently fall into the/ latter tvroycategories of ji 



NSOP and ASOP. This makes it doubly jiTportc^nti that take particular 

care to devise nK3re crealLLve,.imagiii^ 

teaching and: learning utilizing all available resoxorces.* < 



1"^ f * '"'/r- • TMs'^hotd.ori can be iflustxated with one last story about a first 

! graiJer and his e5q>eriences* as a. new student. Ife was assigned to the* class-. ■ /:'o 

nev; teachers >A)0 held a Masters^'degree' in../ 
CV^^ 0 ; : eleiiieaitary ed^ and had tv^lve years .feeachiag experience in tufal . . // 



sd:K»is.'' ..'Being a 'Mghly qualified" teacher, ste had previously/enjcyea \ . -^^-^^^^^^^ 



-fQlrJn-'i^^^^^^ SOPs, .with vAiom she .proved' very successful. : r 

' 6 ' • ' . '''' --^^^ . ' ' . . ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^' 

.the misfortme. to .be . assigned to her class ware ■ ^ 

routinely disposed of.- by going to the pfiiicipal and^ reporting the child as ' — ' 



/.rbeihgjitiaif^ emotionally unfit for her class. ^ 



^¥i -:r:^-- : ? ^. In^ this instance,, one of her students was a boy ^v4>b came from a 




r^'f^^ chuTch alTOost nightly; virtue "spcial ; , . 

* ; ^' experienTO this child was centered around va^ ^dhxardi meetings 
he attended rwitii Ms parents. I v^ould classify this childnas^^^^ 
entferijig^^^^^ he acted out tJie only; Idjnd. of : 

actio^i\^v&th.^wfii^^ familiar in. a group setting. . He preac'he^ 

f 'pass€d.:*the ''c^ the teacher /jwiidi^'H^ s if iie if 

she didn't listen to the words of 'the^I<OTd7^lftiablei to'^:^^ 

' "" • " " ■ ■ " ■ ■ " ^,.'.0 ■ ■ ■ 



;iji the classrocm, the teacher- sat him on a chair.; outside the dpor'^bo-the^ 
playgpc<^ justifying her action on the grounds that she could iiot teep 

: him fron di"srupi:dng her classrocm any oth^r.^ray. ;^ . .cv : : .IL . - -^^^ v /V'-^^d; 

' Eelu::±antlyr I ''transferred this stiadentlto another teacher v^lO,^^^::^^^>^^ 

' although less ''qualified,;"^ conducted her class on the basis of a sound ^ , \ y-'^-)Mi- 
knewledge. of ;^each student as an i^idividual. Upon taking this child ihto • 'j-y'kf 

• her .class; she -djmiediately ^loade for conducts devotional I - . - 

period.- He>^qui.cld.y understood that after '^"iurch'^^6 'ever .e>p^ 
go tp."vbriz" oT^ disappeared. -He remaiiied a gocd ^ -^^^ ; ^..^^ ■ . ^^^^ 



iffe;^; ^str^^ /Tod^ he IS a 

j,^.,v with" a prominent law firm,^ having gradxaated with : 



^:.^;ihanors : froa cpllega and law school.. 



\ .:^J. :':'iiT!tds is .but one example of the critical ri^rta^ the. 
^iij^^ ^ bf^uiderstaiiding^^ 



;i' 



^Vi - I. 



if rom whic^^^^^^ ttey calle^ and of biiilding o^ . strengths they bring, to 
classrpcra rather than interpreting all "behavior .in the context of ^ 
preconceived-deficits. It is essential to recognize . that differences are ; • 



-'■Ah 



■ not|necessarily deficits /and differences/ when aj^roachiad vd.th a pos ^ ^ 

''' ^ * ^ — ' — .gi ■■ ** — * * -* ^^-3"' ' — 1 'i ^— TVm TV v^nn^v\/^/^ /^^/^r» . . ; .;r.».V.4 



- attitxxie ccUl often"be ijnte As Annando Rodriguez 

.poiiitedvout in his. paper, "The^ M — Educational Profile ' - 

1 70 v educators must recognize . the cajituraT-'richriess of the ; colturaliy • ; \ 
. different^ Just as there is eoonam.c sti:^gth' in divers^ there • 

strength in hunBn diversity, 'and we do a disservice not only to ; the ehiMy : 



but also to ourselves and td society a€ large by • f ailiiig to 



hd t^ 1 



fact. ' i''. , * / " \ *, • • ' *.>113-: 



'Rssearch does provide scme^ directic^ here,_but it is/inore comfortable;* 



to ignore it/ It is less threatening to treat the synptons^thari the^^^c^^ ^ '^'idli^ 

^'v"--'-,.; . "/'L • \ ' ' r^^'^M 

■ of the problem ; negatfive prejudices based on^race^ etlinic origijig aiKl ^ • - i^^^^-^ 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ . . ^ , ^ "'^Ifi^, 

^> social class status ^permeate our educationaltsvstemi; and until 'honestlv> :. ''\:'-'ff;:^i;M 

' " and- effectively dealt with, will continue to -undermine the effectiveness of : 

:;^ !any "remedial" -or "specif program, no matter how brilliantly conceived .or ^.^^^^ ^ 

;ij^^caT petently administered. Schools must develop "Uie capacity-^to "cope with V '^ ' ivv 
, . - . . * ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' " !"^•^''=V''■ 

, v:vdiff(^^ amorig. students, not stubbornly strive to erase, those differe^^ 



tteirf students are 

e3?)eriditurer Jextraciin:ia^ any number, ot * 

i * -f ^ _ - — , . 

other factors. ' Cler^rly these c?^i enhance 'learning^ bat they cannot do so 
vin a rsetting of non-a as an indiAd.du^ of ^ 

merit and' worth, ^ - * _ ' 

Thus^ the need to recognize^ acknowledge and build-^ijDon the ^ . ^ 

V " ^ ' y 

.-strengths of iai order to overcanne the liegalu^^ 

.quenoes' society has iitposed x^^ membership beoones : critical; ■: Only- : • ■ ! 

'in^this^^^^^c^ will any further^ '^i^ iii the rinterest of" delivering -^^^^ ^ 

— J., 

edticational services to "special pcpulalu-ons'V; be effective,^^ 

vrtiral areas; there "ar^ a number of :techniques-i:3iat itdght be developed and-^^~^^^x- : ^' 
;imp effective and creative lase of available :tiite;^'-t^ 

aiKi .technology to enhance ; educational effectiveness, once this basic^-attitudinal ^ 
probldn is addi^essed, ^ u 

■■• -v-- \ ■: ■■■©..■■ * - — > . ■ ■ ■ ■ - .. : . . • . :. ' -'-i- - .1; 

. , QOSICIIJsioNS AND I^MEM^MI^ \ . ' 

- o ^ - i 

' ^ ' : In consideriaig the delivery of .feducationkl. services to special i^ural^ i " ": 
-populations/ it is easy to criticize ^cisting structures or' approaches for ^^v^:^^^:^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
^s^^ one respect or another. It is harder to develop a^ 



nicare. viable options. Yet that is 'the challenge we must^ accept. : * 

:^ : to .to^provide effective educational services for special 

rural populations we must start with teacher preparation/ which must not; be . 
iperceived.' ioi./the narrow, sense of teacher 'training for certifica 

prescribed in; xiniversity pre-service teacher programs. Rather it raust^^^^ • ' : 

^ , I ^ 

^ inclixJe continuous and ongoing in-service training programs. ^^^^^ '^^^^^^^^ , . - 

I'i-'-y:'-:--- :-Tteachersbf. special rural populations need additional traiiiing aiid^^ 



•vieaqE^ of available, tiite, talent and ^ ^ ^.^^. i - l 

i;^ technology r-^Not;^cxn^ utilization of their 

• ;- own ^]binie iisoid talents^-- of < their students v?ho: bring individiaal; 
;? A resources int^ comnunity residents ;• • 

•^^ Technological advances should..: . • - 

^also be: utilized TO extensively. to enhance the quality of : the learning' ^^^::r::-: 
' envirbnzrtent. ^ " ' . 

^ Training; assist^ must further 'be'^i provided iii the difficult area 
: : of helping teachers, administrators and- couriselors 'to Ifearn'to relate to 
■ all students as individual hurtan beings , recognizing and respecting their 

• personal and cultiaral differ Givein this fajridation, they will be : 

* .-^ ' • . . 

'TO teaching and learning . strategies that ■ : 

- ./^ ' _ ^ " ' ^ • '\ 

enhance the leamiiig environment. 

: ; : Educators , must overcone the attitudes that schooling is perceived • 

^ as sonething of inerit and ^worth by all students, or even by all parents.^ v w 

: They must realize that they have a responsibility to make this value .real: for 

r their students, and consider the possibiJiLty that the- failing . is y theirs ' : 

.rather than the student' s when students do not recognize schpoliiig as 'a^^ 

; valuable eaq^erience . . It^ is . vinreasoriable to^^pect students arid parents as v 

-.consumers of a public service to. eagerly solicit exposure to irrelevant, : ■ 

.>v^^*djiappropriate or ^degrading learning e^^ieriences.^^TO^ 

^ ■ 7 against a student outweigh politive.lear^ . 

; ■ ejiperiences as perceived by. the teacher, it is only natural that the' overall ■ 
b ' merit : of ■ the learning e55)erience is diminished . Hencej educators must look • 

at themselves! not only as deliverers of educational services^ but also as \ K 

pronotors, fsalesmen, managfers^ and technicians. • 



■ '■/.';■:^'■VV'.'1tl■"^;.■;;.^ 



5^ J ' 
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' ' OJie iitportance of teacher training ;;to iirprove rural education is 
recognized lin "Inci:easing tiie Options/" a Report o? the Task Force on Southern . . 



Rural Development/ increased attention to the training of educational -> / ' 



professionals is identified as a vital major reform." ^ ' 



* \ , ..Given the diverse nature \of our overall 'gublic education system, 



■p 



vd.th responsibility and pcwer, reservsd^by'the fifty states, it is appropriate l>f, 
to consider what actions might be taken ^on the federal, state and local , , /'^ 



fiyvels""' to: facilitate iitplementation of such training programs > al 



^/^v mother appropriate actions to enhance effective deHvery: of educational^ 

' • : services to ;^special rural pqpulations. We can no longer delay dealing with 



1ix 



the questix>ns of how to effectively deliver meaningful educational services 7; y-^^ 
to special populations in the name of equal' opportunity. Over the last o> " ^ 
twenty-five years, since the Brown jSecision, we have invested: considerable i^^^ 
energy into assuring equal, educational opportunity for minorities or ? ;:*.^:%^K>i 

^specialVpqpulations.' Many of these issues regarding equal opportunity remain '.^^^^^^^^^ 
vmresolved. It is time to get on to question^ of equal educational achiever-; 
ment. 'Jn short^ must new move froRi the age of c^>pQrtunity to the age of 
achieveroent in every sense of the word. ' - * ' * • > - . ' 

«; A first step to be taken on the national leveL^ in the area * 
^ V' of public- policy is that of declaring that special rura]. 

populations have xmique characteristics and ©gucational 
■ • ^-r needs, and accordingly donand special consideration. . 

' y^^^ l^^ might be the allocation z': :J^']t:M^ 

: 'Of monetary su^jpprt for* special iirpact arfeas or- f s.-- ^-y- :.\::^^y:^':4^i^ 

^^ "^^^ V ;^ such as the one 'described below. ^ . . - • 



24 ^ ■ • - 




A seodt^" step to be taken on the national and^ regional ' ^70 \ 

■••7 .v.:. >• • ■ ■■• ■■ '*• *."■.■: .1 ' =• • • ■ ' :.. ■ ■ • '>•. •■- ••• , ■■ ■. - '• .'.'TX . * \^T^f.>- 

:levelSvitU;ght be; the establishment of a National ibral ; 
Bducation^Institue and Research Center,.; charged with ... : : J ; ■ '^^^^^^^ 
oveiall^ responsibility f or svqpporting ,the iitpi^^ ./ .^.^''. r-^^yj^^^ 

of rural" educational services, inclixLuig delivea^ of 
educational services to special naral' populations. . . 
Such an : insiitute vro^ include vthei foU^ ^ vj? 

respc'jnsibility and/or activity: . ^ . . > - 

1) Jposter/ encourage an^ bcnduci: research- activities V-^^ 
V V , related to the education -of ^)eciaa rural p<^^^ 

2) ' > Sponsor and stipport, including, findijigr of innovative/ ^ 
\ ' experxmsntal and danxxnstrati , v 

- improviaig delivery .of educational services ^ to special . ; - I- . :' 
, rural populations; ' — . - ' , 

3) Collaborate m institutions A ' ' ■■y-^iy^ :'-;:^":^ 

• ' ' , ' ' • ■ " ' V"^- 

: to irt4>rove pre^service:t^ V '^ -^-^i^ 

edi:ication of special.. rural populations;. ' 
;4) - Collaborate with state d^pcu±c^ ^^■^■i^'l^-^jXr '-''^'" 

local school systeanns in develc^iing and irrplementing- '-'■^■^^ --r?'!:- 

' \ 'J , • ' ' ' • 

•v i^^ programs for teaciiefs bf special^ 

. rural ^pqpulatioris; • 

5) Serve,as a clearinghouse to collect and dissoxiinate 

; inforriatiOT^^^^^ projects,' prograinsV , • 

: itethods, for servicing special rural '.y-^^-'i} 

pcpjlations. \ / ' ' ' • / ^ " 



> ■ >. ^ > • -24- ; ^ ^ 

. , " / .V • '"^ 

6) Sponsor and/or Support special institutes on the 



nation al , state and regional and . local levels / for 
the: purpose ; of encouraging the exchange^ of>ideas eind^ 



ader.tification of problems andvworkable solutions: ; 

* \ " / " ' ^ 

/-^regai^^ of special . rurcd ipc^)^^ 

7) Review existing education legislation and legislation 

; .regarding: related sii^^portive servxces^and make * V ; : 



.A - 



^ reoamiendations for appropriate modifications or 

additions that vrould more directly address -the neecfe^^-^^^^- 
of special rural populations, ^ , / » ° 

On the state and local* levels educators . are urged t6> institute 
policies and mechanisms that \rould maRe^the .educatic^^ 
process more responsive to the needs of'^'special rurcilv 
populations' includiil^ the following: * >^ 

1) { Emplcr/ menibers of special populations yin administra--, ; ^ .. 

tive positions within school systems; : . T ^ : : • : ; 

2) Involve parents^ through the. use of ad^osory councils ^^^^^v ' 
: of .oth&r formalized structures 7 in tlje planning^ ' 

development/ administration^ and' evcduation 6 
^ programs and .policies affectixKj special -rural , ^ •4;,. ^ 
' populations; * * - ♦ . . J^^^^^^^^:^.^^^^ 

Utilize indigenous minority members in para-professional ? 



ionil 



and instructional su^^port roles withiii the school 
system; ' j 

4) ' Incorporate the history and cultures of special^ popafa- 
tions into the* curriculum as^ a 'means of fosteringls^ 



positive self ijtage among specieO. population, studeniis 
: ; and ^increased accqptaiipe * and uruJerstarding anong. the 
, *. ' Student pqgulatioin as^a vS^ *• . "' " 
5) Reject textbooKs , and otljer^curcioalm^mt^i^^ 



" \ project an virban bias or vAiich fail to present 



!;: ^^^^^:^^^; . v ' various sub-cultures ^as valuable conponentia of our 

>: - c ^ : * : : : total History and national- culturer \ 

• -y-^^^ ; , 6) Utilize local oonnainity resources as a si^jplen^ to 

c;; > •;^ V ■ : . the educational progiram to hslp students ^^^^ 

ineaningfully to their: school and theirr 

■ . ' - ^ - , ^ . - • : " / ^ 

v .- . 7) utilize the rural environment as. a "living laboratory"; aiid 4 

• • / ' ' I • I . \ "\ 

8) Seek' out and utilize the resources iwiLvidual. students . 

. . : ■ \ . . -J- 

; / . ; / ibring to the :classroGnv as ^ ■ :> v t; 

' * '.-In closing I would make two final observations, v^iich I direct . ^. 

- those \igho are in a position /to inake or iii^kenc^ 

^^'^ : ■ \ First; I would point out that policy should be viewed' as^^:;^^:'V 

"^^.z • ^ : ^ vAiatever govemCLng bodies, on whatever ■ le^/?el , chose to do or not to do . >i 
'^i.^ - > • liiact^ as. great an intact as action, TSie concept of "ben^ 

■ neglect" is,, unfortojktely^/not a new onfer and we m care that .v« ;r^^ 



/// 



are - not ^guilty of it vA)ether by intent or by default. 



• ; s Secondly, public policy, is ^of ten fonnolated in response to pressure 



• by special ^ioiterest gixfops ; Hitiitorically; this hais been peucticularly true - 
Vasv:regards p^ education, as evidenced iji such issues' 'as desegregate 
national aid to, education, and publicly supported parochiar schools. .In 
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y;t;are- e^ arid have lio special 

^'• ^^^^^^ level. Oliuis, it is inam^^ to -seek 

n??o^^ rural leaders and other ndnority representatives ^*o 

r-'^ direct oiar thinldiig alorig lines that idll enable us ' 

: : ri; J^^^ poiicy in a respoaisive itanner. v \. ^- 
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